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in June, 1837, Forster introduced him to "Dickens, alias Boz," his friend till death parted them. Thus the chief members of his much-talked-of "clique1' were already around him at the period we have now reached. The establishment of the Garrick Club, in 1832, somewhat extended his social relations, but its atmosphere was never very congenial to him, and he retired from it at the close of 1838. During and after his period of management he entered largely into social life, and his dinner-parties were famous in their way. " I only intend in future," writes Abraham Hayward, in 1838, "to go to dinner where I am sure of meeting people worth meeting. ... At Macready's, for example, there was no rank, but there was hardly a person in the room but was worth knowing for something."
I am inclined to believe that his liberation from his thraldom to the bungling managers of Drury Lane led to a substantial improvement in his art. In the newspaper criticisms between 1825 and 1835 the adjectives "'cold/3 "tame," and "measured" recur with surprising frequency. Now, if we can be sure of anything with regard to a player of the past, it is that Macready was not naturally " cold " or " tame." His temper, however, reacted strongly upon his performances, and the chronic dissatisfaction and despondency under which he laboured through so many seasons may well have begotten a slackness and apathy in his average efforts. Under these circumstances,, too, he would naturally yield to his mannerisms without a struggle. He notes that on December 7, 1836, Mrs. Glover remarked to him that " she had never seen such an improvement in any person as in himself lately;" and Mrs. Glover spoke with the authority of commanding talent, and an experience which reached back to the best days of the Kemble dynasty.